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A FOREWORD 
ie Oa 


When I was young, poems were loved for their 
beauty. Designed to stir the heart rather than to tease 
the mind, they were remembered with emotion, and 
recited like music. This is a narrow view of poetry, 
dated and fusty; but it is a view which suited me very 
well. I believed that music was song, and poetry music. 
I have not altered that opinion. This book is small, 
but insofar as it is able, it sings. 

I have never believed that size and art were one. 
Greatness of spirit, which can span whole histories, 
needs little more than a couplet in which to express 
itself. Within the walls of the sonnet, as in the body of 
the violin, there is room for everything. It has its own 
music, perfect and inviolate. 

When I say that there is room for everything, I 
except the story, the endless flowing event, the march 
and sound of the great narrators whose histories I love. 
And I except, also, those modern young gentlemen of 
England, whose poetry is like an argument or a riddle, 


Vv 


to be solved rather than recited. I respect their force 
and energy, although few lines of their verse ever come 
to my mind. Their brains do not tire as soon as their 
hearts. But here, within these pages, you will find little 
wit, and less invention. There is nothing here of 
more importance than what a child might sing, or a 
lover remember. 

I wish to thank those editors who have given me 
permission to include poems first printed by them; my 
own publishers, Blanche and Alfred Knopf, for their 
willingness to print books at all in these extraordinary 
times; and my friend, Ben Ray Redman, for his help- 


ful criticism and advice. 


RoBERT NATHAN 
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(For Edna St. Vincent Millay) 


Sister of beauty, cousin of delight, 

Whose voice was music when our day began, 
Let not the closing shutters of the night 
Hide from your eyes the little lamp of man. 
Let not the evening with her drowsier air 
Make slow your heart or fasten on your breath; 
Leave autumn to the cricket; to the hare 

The smell of winter and the thought of death. 
Sing still of joy, sweet spirit, sing of grace. 
Man is not only treasure to the mole, 

Nor is the tomb his only resting place. 
Beauty has still an answer to the soul, 

Which in the empty heaven of our times 


Regardless sings and ever singing climbs. 


II 


How oft Columbus, dreaming of Cathay, 

In the night’s shadow, lost upon the sea, 
Doubting the stars, and fearful of the day, 
Wept in the cabin of the Saint Marve. 

All was uncertain then, and only he 

Leaned on his sails and fed them to the spray, 
Spreading the waves before him at his knee, 
Drawing the winds behind him on his way. 
And shall we then who steer a sturdier bark 
Across obedient seas from pole to pole, 

Or climb the sky on errands like the lark, 
Turn in despair from yet a worthier goal, 
And crying, All ahead is death and dark, 
Miss the remoter heavens of the soul? 


III 


Ask not for freedom if you fear to weep, 

Or dream of peace if terror makes you start. 
No guardian angel sings upon the deep, 

Or leans from heaven to the humble heart. 
The lion and the lamb no friendship keep, 
One flees forever through the noonday shade; 
The rabbit in the moonlight does not sleep 
Careless of owls, of foxes unafraid. 

Who asks for love will die upon the cross, 
Who asks for peace will perish with his breath; 
No festival will celebrate his loss, 

No nation weep in sorrow for his death— 
But where he lies is holy. There the sod 
With sweetest grains will testify to God. 


Mountain Interval 


What if these mountains lift their pride 
To skies as warm as these, or cold? 
The heart must be at least as wide 


As this, to have such peace to hold. 


The heart must be at least as high, 
The spirit have as broad a lease, 

To lift such quiet to the sky, 

To take the hills with so much peace. 


IV 


But to the lover, beauty is his love, 

His heart’s dear mistress ever at his side; 
She is the blue bright wind of heaven above, 
The light of evening on the valleys wide, 
She is the sea, she is the swifter tide 

Of narrower waters, and the forest ereen; 

In all his courses, beauty is his guide, 

She goes before him, she is heard and seen, 
And has a body. Let the lover tell 

Whose voice he hears in music’s sweetest part; 
He knows the face of beauty, knows it well, 
She is his friend, the treasure of his heart, 
Which on the earth like benediction pours 
A light he loves, a spirit he adores. 
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Thebes and Jerusalem are in your eyes, 

The sea, the desert, and the promised land, 
The sun on Jericho, the wheeling skies, 

And Moses with the tablets in his hand. 

There lies his glory, written in the sand, 
There weeps his son, an exile and a slave, 
There treads the homeless and pathetic band 
Its solitary pathway to the grave. 

And there the road goes home to the old lover; 
Your hands fold over me with many years; 
You, mother, sister, dark-eyed Jewess, cover 
My face and weep, for peace is in your tears, 
Like falling drops when everything is done, 


Like rain on cedars over Lebanon. 


At the Symphony 


(CESAR FRANCK, D MINOR) 


The ’cellos, setting forth apart, 
Grumbled and sang, and so the day 
From the low beaches of my heart 


Turned in tranquillity away. 


And over weariness and doubt 
Rose up the horns like bellied sails, 
Like canvas of the soul flung out 


To rising and orchestral gales; 


Passed on and left irresolute 


The ebony, the silver throat; 


Low over clarinet and flute 


Hung heaven upon a single note. 


VI 


The heart in wonder, like a lonely wren, 
Will sing a while, and then be still as long. 
He waits an answer ere he sings again, 

Who sings for love, and not alone for song. 
The bird’s shy pipe will falter in the end, 
The heart’s voice sicken if it be not heard, 
They seek the absent, the beloved friend, 
Song is for lovers, whether heart or bird. 

So, if you hear me, tell me that you hear, 
Lest I grow weary and forget to sing; 

As in this sweet green season of the year 
The bird that hears no answer lifts his wing 
And far away, dejected and remote, 


Tries other woodlands with his lonely note. 
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So to distil the spirit from the grain, 

Men take the essence rather than the meat, 
The strong and fiery humors which have lain 
Through sun and shower waiting in the wheat. 
The spring’s persuasion and the summer’s heat 
Make a fierce fluid which is left to turn 

Milder and mellow, likable and sweet 

In the charred bosom of a wooden urn. 

So in my breast the hidden hand distils 

His untried juices from the flowery loam. 

You are the cask in which that liquor spills, 
‘The cradle of my essence, and my home; 

My love, my wisdom, and my sweetest song, 


Wherein my spirit ripens and grows strong. 


In the Woods 


In sensible surrender 

She lets her spirit lie, 

They find her, who offend her, 
As quiet as the sky. 


And taller trees and graver 

Than thoughts which make her nod, 
With delicate palaver, 

Deliver her to God. 
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With a Bunch of Roses 


Here’s last year’s grief 
In the green leaf; 


And all he knows is 
That Time will take 
All heartbreak, 

And turn it to roses. 
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Of seven virtues has my true love seven: 

She is more cunning than the humming-bird, 
More warm and rosy than the light of heaven, 
More bright and changing than a poet’s word. 
The rose is not more velvet, not the rose, 

The thrush at evening does not sing as sweet, 
All gaiety and joy are where she goes, 

They follow dancing at her dancing feet. 

Yet of these virtues still another charm 

Has bound my life to hers in gentle bands: 
When from her eyes with love or with alarm 
‘The very soul looks out between her hands, 
Then do I see, for but a moment’s worth, 

All that is good and kind upon the earth. 


The King’s Library 


IX 


You also under the moon, Oh dark of hair, 

In the night’s beauty, being part of the night, 
Dream of me in the darkness, in the bright 

Lakes of the moonlight, in the meadowy air. 
Dream of me in the wind which slowly passes 
Over these stars, the full, the deepening stream, 
Sharing this beauty, being part of the dream, 
The night and I, the wind, the shadowy grasses, 
Which must themselves change again and assemble 
Distant and strange, where another you and I 
Under another moon and another sky 

Feel their hearts melt in the dark and tremble, 
Calling each other across the widening sea: 


Dream of me too in the moonlight; dream of me. 
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A Reflection 


Love is the first thing. 
Love goes past. 

Sorrow is the next thing, 
Quiet is the last. 


Love is a good thing, 
Quiet isn’t bad, 
But sorrow is the best thing 


I’ve ever had. 
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X 


Here in this spot with you my wings are furled. 
I am an eagle bosomed in his nest. 

No other eyrie in the windy world 

Can still the flying feathers of my breast. 
All otherwhere I light but do not rest; 

The cloudy mountains and the sighing foam 
Find me a lost and momentary guest, 

My mind for flying, and my wings for home. 
No bright horizon can delay my flight, 

I am too swift for beauty to ensnare, 

Too high for grief, too urgent for delight, 
Lonely and silent in the paths of air. 

Only with you, wherever you may be, 


Are woods and hills and beauty and the sea. 
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XI 


These are the chosen people. He has set 

Upon their brow the diadem of thorn, 

The one imperishable coronet, 

The crown of pain, the briar branch of scorn. 
Around their shoulders He has hung His scrolls, 
Dark as the desert, yellow as the light; 

His is the voice of ages in their souls, 

The burning bush, the pillar in the night. 

These are the chosen; He has named them all. 
None can escape the poison of His grace, 

Or ever ease the everlasting smart. 

It is for them, the honey and the gall, 

To be the wakeful, the abiding race, 

And guard the wells of pity of the heart. 


XII 


Too late the pealing trumpets of the foe 
Besiege Jerusalem. The angry gust, 

The icy blast, the wind of overthrow 

Bites on a temple buried in the dust. 

Above its altars level with the snow 

Another archer draws his bitter dart: 

Jerusalem is fallen long ago, 

The sword of hate is rusted in her heart. 

You who have taught us sorrow even from birth, 
Unyielding, to whom our spirit never yields, 
Our flesh is dust on all the roads of earth, 

Our bones are grey on all its battlefields. 

Now grant us peace to lift our hearts and wait 


Who have no home, and never learned to hate. 
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At a Jewish Grave 


Who breathes the air of native skies, 
Knows all he needs to know of heaven, 
The meadows are his paradise, 


The mountains are his choirs seven, 


Around him like a sound of bells 
At evening from the village steeple, 
He hears in pious syllables 

The old responses of his people. 


There is a grave beneath the swell 
Of some mean meadow in the west 
For thee, for thee, O Israel, 

There shalt thou find eternal rest, 


And sorrow make more green the sod 
Above the curved and sullen mouth 
That once in Canaan in its youth 


Lifted a music up to God. 
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Diaspora 


Thou, Israel, on a foreign shore, 
So low, so low, that once was great, 
What altars do thy sons adore? 
The golden calf, the scarlet whore, 
Phoenicia’s greed, Assyria’s hate. 


No more, Jerusalem, no more 

Shalt thou behold thine ancient state, 
Or round thee in the cloudy gloom 
Remark the heavenly advocate. 

The Syrian desert shrouds his fate, 


The Lydian wilderness his tomb. 
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XIII 


God of pity and love, return to this earth. 

Go not so far away, leaving us to evil. 

Darkness is loose upon the world, the Devil 
Walks in the land, and there is nothing worth. 
Death like a dog runs howling from his lair; 

His bite has made men mad, they follow after 
All howling too, and their demoniac laughter 
Drowns like a sea our solitary prayer. 

Return, O Lord, return. Come with the day, 
Come with the light, that men may see once more 
Across this earth’s uncomfortable floor 

The kindly paths, the old and loving way. 

Let us not die of evil in the night. 

Let there be God again. Let there be light. 
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XIV 


I ride the great black horses of my heart 

With reins of steel across their flying hair; 

So slow are they to halt, so swift to start, 

The stormy-breasted stallions of despair. 

Dark as the night and fretful as the air, 

Fleeter than hounds that go with bellies thinned— 
My wrists of all their strength have none to spare 
When those black hunters lean upon the wind. 
What if the sudden thunder of their feet 

Wakes like a dream some farmer from his rest? 
Dreams had I too, farmer, before these fleet 
Steeds of the night had broken from their nest. 
Their weary flanks are green and white with foam. 


Sleep, brother, sleep; I bring my horses home. 
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XV 
(For Elinor Wylie) 


So we stand silent, having lost so soon 

The best of us, the high and silver flute; 

The clearest melody, the happiest tune, 

The loveliest voice of all our times is mute. 
That birdlike singing which no thrush could suit, 
That icy song, as touching as a spell, 

Colder than earth, yet sweeter than the fruit 
Of those warm gardens which she loved so well, 
Ends without coda. We shall hear no more 
The crystal beat, the morning-dewy words, 
The high sweet music which was used to pour 
From her full throat as freely as a bird’s. 

No more the song. In vain we try our notes, 


Who have no flutes of silver in our throats. 
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XVI 


Love hath no physic for a grief too deep, 
But like the adder that with poisoned breath 
Bites its own wound and stings itself to sleep, 
So with its hurt love wounds itself to death. 
That slender serpent, mottled as the pest, 

Is its own merciful and bitter friend; 

Hast thou a grief? Go clasp it to thy breast; 
Hast thou a poison? Drain it to the end. 

Cry then, cry all thy heart out with its pain; 
Hearts grow again, and eyes have better sight 
After too many tears, as summer rain 

Washes the air, and leaves it sweet and bright, 
And birds step out on trees, whose happy song 


Is often stilled, but never stilled for long. 
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October 


Now does the spider’s house 
Hang grey upon the wall, 
The carcass of a louse 


Adorns it most of all. 


On dry stalks of clover, 
Or under sunny stones, 
October will uncover 
The fly’s white bones. 


(Or in my breast where 
A light web swings, 
Quiet as the air, 

And full of dry wings.) 
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XVII 


Iam no stranger in the house of pain, 

I am familiar with its every part, 

From the low stile, then up the crooked lane 

To the dark doorway, intimate to my heart. 

Here did I sit with grief and eat his bread, 

Here was I welcomed as misfortune’s guest, 

And there’s no room but where I’ve laid my head 
On misery’s accommodating breast. 

_ So, sorrow, does my knocking rouse you up? 

Open the door, old mother; it is I. 

Bring grief’s good goblet out, the sad, sweet cup, 
Fill it with wine of silence, strong and dry: 

For I’ve a story to amuse your ears, 


Of youth and hope, of middle age, and tears. 
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XVIII 


Beauty is ever to the lonely mind 

A shadow fleeing; she is never plain. 

She is a visitor who leaves behind 

The gift of grief, the souvenir of pain. 
Yes, if a trace of loveliness remain, 

It is to memory alone addressed; 

That spirit looks for beauty but in vain 
Which is not by an inner beauty blessed. 
And, as the ebbing ocean on the beach 
Leaves but a trace of evanescent foam, 
So beauty passes ever out of reach, 

Save to the heart where happiness is home. 
‘There beauty walks, wherever it may be, 


And paints the sunset on the quiet sea. 
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XIX 


Tread softly, sorrow, for the summer Passes, 
Her leaves are falling in continual rain; 
Let me be silent as the withered grasses, 
Let me be quiet as the gathered grain. 
This season that inevitably closes, 

The swift returning year again will bring; 
The summer passes with a rain of roses, 
And winter follows, fading into spring. 

So let me, like a tree, with natural reason 
Put all my buds to bed at winter’s start. 
Then in the April of another season, 
Beauty will break and blossom in my heart, 
And birds renew their youth along the bough, 


When all is green—my heart remembers how. 
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Ebb Tide 


So then to bed and bid the world goodnight. 
Slow falls the moon across the western slopes; 
See how the city in her lonely light 

Puts out like lanterns one by one our hopes. 
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XX 


Because my grief seems quiet and apart, 
Think not for such a reason it is less. 
True sorrow makes a silence in the heart; 
Joy has its friends, but grief its loneliness. 
The wound that tears too readily confess, 
Can mended be, by fortune or by art, 

But there are woes no medicine can dress, 
As there are wounds that from the spirit start. 
So do not wonder that I do not weep, 

Or say my anguish is too little shown. 
There is a quiet here, there is a sleep, 
There is a peace that I have made my own. 
Man by himself goes down into the deep, 
Certain, and unbefriended, and alone. 
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An Evening Song 


When the day in quiet gown 
Stands in front of evening’s door, 
When the sun is safely down 


Heaven’s steep part; 


When the tide across the shore, 
Growing darker, foaming whiter, 
‘Turns upon the sea once more, 


Seeks the deep part— 


When the little moon grows brighter, 
Memory, like the lamplighter, 

Brings his ladder, sly and slim. 

Grief comes running after him. 

She will never let him slight her; 

What he lights, she will dim— 

Go to sleep, heart. 


XXI 


Now that the cold has stilled the honey-bee, 
And seeing that the trees must drop their fruits, 
It is but just that in my heart the tree 

Of love should find no springtime at its roots. 
Now that the fall is frosty in the dew, 

And all the birds are fled upon the air, 

It is but common that in my heart too 

The branches of this passion should be bare. 
Say that in spring the sun will be in heaven, 
Say that the birds will lift upon the bough 
‘Their sweet, returning, honey-throated chorus; 
April is still behind us and before us; 

There is a winter in my heart—ah, even 


Though the spring come, there is a winter now. 
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The Landsman 


Oh troubled heart, the fall with colder breath 
Blows in the tassel as the farmers reap; 
So in the autumn comes the landsman, death; 


His step is quiet, and his house is sleep. 
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XXII 


Where I am going there is no despair. 

The daily tide and current of the breath 
Is there withheld; there is no weeping there, 
No foe like grief, no enemy like death. 
Where I am going there is neither light 
Nor dark nor joy nor mystery nor fear, 

No songbirds singing in the summer night, 
No flowers folding in the dying year. 
Where I am going there is only peace. 

The tired hand is still and never moves, 
The curving fingers never reach the cup. 
All is forgot, the lover and his loves, 

Even from hope the spirit has release, 

And sorrow like a moth is folded up. 
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XXIII 


Now the broad noonday lies behind my feet. 
The day goes down, life’s dewy morning done. 
From the strict path beneath the burning sun 
There is no turning, there is no retreat. 

Birds sang at morning, and their songs will greet 
Me in the evening pauses, one by one, 

There by the evening shadows over-run, 

Holy and peaceful, comforting and sweet. 
There shall I find you as I go to rest, 

Quiet as night and gentle as the dew, 

Tender as music, whether birds or you; 
Morning and noon have sunk into the west— 
Oh bitter noon behind me in the blue, 

Oh blessed night that takes me to her breast. 
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Epitaph 


Say he was sad, for there was none to love him, 
And sing his song. 

Now he is still, and the brown thrush above him 
Sings all day long. 


Say he was lost, for there was none to find him, 

And hold him tight. 

Now the brown hands of mother earth will mind him 
All through the night. 
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Ethiopia 


Aye, lift the sword that once in Pompey’s hand 
Carved from the south the granaries of Rome, 
And let old Tiber, rolling in his sand, 

Bear to the sea an even angrier foam. 

Now is a darkness gathered on the deep, 

And all the winds are hurrying to war; 

The thrush of peace is silent in her sleep, 
The lark of liberty will sing no more. 

O Ethiopia, O lonely ground, 

Where lies the lion of your freedom now? 

The vultures gather with a greedy sound, 
Alert and hungry on the empty bough. 
Awake, you poets! Drowsy-headed throng— 


If freedom dies, you will not sleep for long! 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 
IN WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The text of this book was set on the linotype in Baskerville. 
The punches for this face were cut under the supervision of 
George W. Jones, an eminent English printer. Linotype Bas- 
kerville is a facsimile cutting from type cast from the origt- 
nal matrices of a face designed by John Baskerville. The 
original face was the forerunner of the “modern” group of 
type faces. § John Baskerville (1706-75), of Birmingham, 
England, a writing-master, with a special renown for cut- 
ting inscriptions in stone, began experimenting about 1750 
with punch-cutting and making typographical material. It 
was not until 2757 that he published his first work, a Virgil 
in royal quarto, with great-primer letters. This was fol- 
lowed by his famous editions of Milton, the Bible, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and several Latin classic authors. Hts 
types, at first criticized as unnecessarily slender, delicate, 
and feminine, in time were recognized as both distinct and 
elegant, and both his types and his printing were greatly 
admired. Printers, however, preferred the stronger types of 
Caslon, and Baskerville before his death repented of hav- 
ing attempted the business of printing. For four years after 
his death his widow continued to conduct his business. She 
then sold all his punches and matrices to the Socwété 
Littéraire-typographique, which used some of the types 
for the sumptuous Kehl edition of Voltaire’s works in 
—seventy volumes.— 
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